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RESTORED  MIDDLE  EAST 


WANTED:  A  VISION  OF  A 

In  the  wake  of  its  military  victory,  the  U.S.  administration  seems 
to  lack  any  vision  of  a  restored  Middle  East  Having  crushed  Iraq,  the 
U.S.  now  disclaims  any  role  in  triggering  the  predictable  chain  reac¬ 
tion  of  violence  and  civil  war  that  now  grips  the  country.  As  in 
Hungary  in  1 956,  the  allies  had  no  strategy  for  helping  or  protecting 
dissidents  from  the  army.  The  U.S.  military  strategy  has  effectively 
betrayed  the  Iraqi  Kurdish  and  Shiite  dissidents,  whose  expectations 
of  self-determination  and  democracy  were  raised.  Now  the  U.S. 
watches  from  the  sidelines  as  the  Iraqi  army  slaughters  freedom 
fighters  who  thought  they  had  the  might  of  the  free  world  on  their 
side — not  detached  observers.  For  the  Kurds  and  Shiites,  Bush,  the 
savior,  has  become  Bush,  the  betrayer. 

Winning  the  peace  is  a  challenge  requiring  more 
vision  and  tenacity  than  it  took  to  fight  the  war. 

while  the  U.S.  achieved  its  goal  of  driving  Iraq  from  Kuwait  with 
military  force,  other  means  might  have  been  more  effective  in  laying 
the  groundwork  for  peace.  In  all  likelihood,  the  composition  of  the 
Iraqi  government  would  have  changed  in  a  less  violent  manner 
through  the  prolonged  application  of  sanctions.  The  use  of  massive 
military  force  has  exacerbated  many  of  the  problems  that  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  eruption  of  the  war  and  has  created  new  problems.  We 
hope  that  the  war  may  have  also  created  the  political  will  necessary 
for  the  international  community  to  take  on  the  post-war  challenges, 
such  as: 

•  establishing  non-military  regional  cooperation  and  security  ar¬ 

rangements; 

•  developing  peacekeeping  arrangements,  including  buffer  zones 

along  Iraq's  borders  with  Kuwait  and  Saudi  Arabia; 

•  developing  mechanisms  to  help  bridge  the  gap  between  the 

"haves"  and  "have  nots"  in  the  region; 

•  resolving  Israeli-Palestinian-Arab  conflicts;  and 

•  arresting  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East. 

This  newsletter  addresses  the  two  last-named  issues:  arrest¬ 
ing  the  arms  race  (page  2)  and  resolving  regional  conflicts. 

Resolving  Regional  Conflicts 

During  the  Gulf  war,  Saddam  Hussein  tried  to  tie  Iraqi  withdrawal 
from  Kuwait  to  Israeli  withdrawal  from  territories  it  has  occupied 
since  1 967.  While  this  demand  was  disingenuous  and  manipulative 
on  his  part,  it  did  have  the  effect  of  focusing  world  attention  on  the 
double  standard  applied  to  implementing  UN  Security  Council 
resolutions:  those  related  to  Israeli  occupation  of  Arab  lands  and 
those  related  to  the  Iraqi  occupation  of  Kuwait. 


About  two  dozen  countries  joined  the  U.S.-led  coalition  to  fight 
a  war  to  enforce  UN  Security  Council  resolutions  pertaining  to  Iraq's 
withdrawal  from  Kuwait.  Why  has  there  been  so  little  concerted 
effort  to  implement  resolutions  passed  by  the  UN  Security  Council 
24  years  ago,  which  embody  the  "land-for-peace"  formula  for 
Israeli-Palestinian  peace?  Many  people,  especially  Arabs,  have 
become  bitter  and  cynical  about  a  United  Nations  which  imple¬ 
ments  international  law  selectively.  These  feelings  fuel  anti-Western 
sentiment. 

Fortunately,  the  U.S.  now  appears  to  be  pursuing  strategies 
which  might  lead  to  implementing  UN  Security  Council  "land  for 
peace"  resolutions  242  and  338.  These  measures  call  for  the  end  of 
belligerency  between  Arab  nations  and  Israel,  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  territories  occupied  in  1 967,  and  respect  for  the  right  of  every 
state  to  live  in  peace  within  secure  and  recognized  borders. 

While  the  right-wing  Israeli  government  desires  peace  with  its 
Arab  neighbors,  it  rejects  the  land-for-peace  principle  as  interpreted 
by  the  international  community.  For  this  reason,  the  U.S.'s  "two 
track"  approach  to  negotiations  makes  sense.  It  would  involve  one 
track  of  talks  between  Israel  and  neighboring  Arab  countries  to 
address  the  status  of  the  Israeli-occupied  areas  in  the  Golan  Heights 
and  Lebanon,  as  well  as  issues  relating  to  trade,  water,  arms,  and 
economic  cooperation.  Israeli-Palestinian  talks  would  proceed  on 
another  track.  Perhaps  the  prospect  of  gaining  peace  with  its 
neighbors  will  persuade  Israel  that  it  can  embrace  the  land-for-peace 
principle  and  release  its  grip  on  the  Occupied  Territories — the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza. 

Some  Israelis  advocate  expelling  Palestinians  in  the  Occupied 
Territories  to  Jordan,  which  is  already  over  60%  Palestinian.  However, 
the  Arab  nations,  including  Jordan — and  the  Palestinians  in  occu¬ 
pied  lands — find  this  imposed  "Jordanian  option"  unacceptable. 
But  many  would  not  rule  out  a  negotiated  arrangement,  such  as  a 
confederation,  with  Jordan. 

Israel's  vulnerability  to  Iraq's  Scud  missile  attacks  should  make 
people  realize  that  Israel's  retention  of  the  territories  on  security 
grounds  is  unjustified.  Security  in  the  modern  world  cannot  be 
achieved  by  geography  or  military  might,  but  rather  through  resolu¬ 
tion  of  conflicts.  Nonetheless,  Israel  continues  to  "create  facts"  by 
confiscating  Palestinian  land  and  settling  its  Jewish  citizens  on  this 
land  in  contravention  of  international  law  (the  Geneva  Conven¬ 
tions).  This  practice  flouts  the  "land  for  peace"  principle  and  crushes 
prospects  for  peace.  The  U.S.  administration  opposes  the  Israeli 
settlement  of  the  occupied  territories.  It  must  be  firm  in  its 
requirement  that  this  activity  cease.  No  U.S.  funding  or  loan 
guarantees  should  contribute  to  Israeli  settlement  activities. 


(See  Vision  of »  Restored  Middle  East,  p.  2) 
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CALLING  "TIME"  IN 

"The  arms  trade  danger  is  underscored  by  the  relative  ease  with 
which  Saddam  Hussein  was  able  to  assemble  a  massive  arsenal  of 
conventional  weapons,"  according  to  Michael  Klare(7he  Bulletin  of 
the  Atomic  Scientists,  Jan./Feb.  1991).  Despite  the  enormous 
problems  left  by  the  Gulf  war,  it  may  have  had  one  beneficial 
outcome  —  it  has  illustrated  the  urgent  need  to  reduce  arms  sales 
to  the  Middle  East.  Nonetheless,  President  Bush  reacted  coolly  to 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney's  recent  proposal  to  curb 
arms  sales  to  the  region. 

The  President's  appealing  concept  of  a  new  world  order 
apparently  requires  an  unappealing  arms  race.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Dick  Cheney  has  suggested  that  the  U.S.  is  positioning  itself  to 
return  to  the  Middle  East:  "We  want  to  minimize  the  U.S.  military 
presence  on  the  ground  in  the  region.  It's  probably  easier  to  do 
if  we  help  out  friends  like  the  Saudis  and  the  Gulf  states  to  ...  be 
able  to  defend  themselves  long  enough  for  us  to  be  able  to  get  back." 

The  administration  plans  to  export  $1 8  billion  worth  of  arms  in 
1991  to  Saudi  Arabia,  Egypt,  Bahrain,  the  United  Arab 
Emirates,  and  Turkey. 

The  administration  claims  that  these  U.S.  arms  will  provide 
security  against  further  Iraqi  aggression.  Rep.  Howard  Berman  CA 
questions  this  policy.  "Israel,"  he  said  recently,  "is  being  crushed 
under  the  burden  of  the  massive  amount  of  weaponry  it  needs  to 
deal  with  the  weaponry  that  we  and  our  allies  and  the  Soviets  have 
been  sending  to  others  of  our,  quote,  'friends'  in  the  Middle 
East."  Averting  future  Gulf  crises  will  be  extremely  difficult  if  the 


(Vision  of  a  Restored  Middle  East,  from  p.  1) 

Just  as  expansion  of  settlement  activity  diminishes  prospects  for 
peace,  so  too  does  the  refusal  to  agree  on  the  matter  of  who  should 
negotiate.  Israel  refuses  to  sit  at  the  same  table  with  representatives 
of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO).  However,  peace  is 
made  between  enemies.  Each  antagonist  must  choose  its  own 
representatives.  FCNL  supports  the  position,  also  held  by  the  U.S. 
administration,  that  Palestinians  must  choose  their  own  leaders,  just 
as  Israel  democratically  elects  its  leaders. 

The  success  of  any  Middle  East  peace  process  will  be  judged  by 
the  extent  to  which  it  abides  by  three  principles: 

•  The  principle  of  self-determination:  the  right  of  all  parties  to  the 
conflict  to  choose  their  own  leaders  and  shape  their  own  destiny,. 

•  The  principle  of  mutual  recognition:  Arab  nations  should  rec¬ 
ognize  and  accept  Israel  as  a  nation-state,  safe  and  secure  within 
internationally  recognized  borders.  Palestinians  should  reaffirm  the 
recognition  and  acceptance  they  extended  to  Israel  in  1 988,  while 
Israel  should  recognize  Palestinian  claims  to  a  state  alongside  and  at 
peace  with  it. 

•  The  principle  of  mutual  security:  Security  cannot  and  should 
not  be  attained  through  military  threats  or  through  violence.  In¬ 
stead,  outstanding  conflicts  should  be  addressed  through  negotia¬ 
tion,  and  peace  maintained  through  cooperation. 


THE  ARMS  RACE 

global  arms  trade  continues  at  its  present  level.  Arms  sales  In  1988 
totaled  nearly  $50  billion.  The  Middle  East  imported  41%  of  all  arms 
traded  in  the  1980s.  Arms  imports  from  1984-1988  included: 
Egypt  $6  billion,  Israel  $6  billion,  Syria  $8  billion,  Iran  $10  billion, 
Saudi  Arabia  $19  billion,  Iraq  $29  billion. 

Would  an  arms  embargo  work?  The  unprecedented  participa¬ 
tion  by  many  nations  in  the  embargo  against  Iraq  demonstrates  that 
an  effective  halt  to  the  arms  bazaar  is  possible  when  the  will  exists. 
The  administration  can  take  several  concrete  steps  to  establish 
responsible  arms  trade  policies  and  halt  the  proliferation  of  weap¬ 
ons. 

Conventional  Arms  Transfer  Talks  (CATT).  CATT  talks  were 
the  only  U.S.-Soviet  negotiations  ever  conducted  on  reducing 
conventional  arms  transfers.  Held  in  the  mid-1970s,  the  talks 
ended  when  the  U.S.  rewarded  Egypt  and  Israel  with  military 
assistance  after  the  Camp  David  Accords.  Reconvening  CATT 
would  be  a  major  step  towards  achieving  a  firm  agreement.  It 
would  also  encourage  other  world  leaders  to  hold  their  own  arms 
control  conferences. 

International  conference  on  nuclear  and  chemical  disarma¬ 
ment  in  the  Middle  East  A  UN-sponsored  regional  conference  to 
address  the  issue  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  an  essential 
step  towards  arms  control  in  the  Middle  East.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  region  is  plagued  with  deeply  entrenched  conflicts, 
preliminary  talks  would  be  an  important  beginning.  The 
platform  should  include:  inspection  of  nuclear  and  chemical 
facilities,  establishing  crisis  "hot  lines"  between  hostile  nations, 
and  mutual  promises  to  abide  by  arms  control  treaties. 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban  (CTB).  The  single  most  effective  way 
to  curb  nuclear  proliferation  is  to  amend  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty 
(PTBT)  passed  in  1963,  making  it  a  ban  on  all  nuclear  testing.  The 
PTBT  banned  nuclear  weapons  test  explosions  only  In  the 
atmosphere,  outer  space,  and  under  water.  In  January  1991,  a 
conference  held  to  amend  the  PTBT  concluded  that  there  was  firm 
international  resolve  to  continue  efforts  toward  a  CTB.  Only  the 
U.S.  and  Great  Britain  voted  against  continuation  of  the 
conference.  Another  meetingwill  be  held  within  the  nexttwo  years 
to  move  forward  on  a  CTB.  The  administration  must  be  persuaded 
to  break  from  current  U.S.  policy  and  support  a  test  ban. 

Chemical  Weapons  Convention.  A  multilateral  worldwide  ban 
on  the  use,  production,  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons  is 
essential  to  world  security.  Despite  Soviet-U.S.  agreements  to 
restrict  chemical  weapons,  the  U  .S.  continues  to  oppose  a  worldwide 
chemical  weapons  convention. 

While  no  bills  to  curb  arms  sales  have  been  introduced, 
legislation  is  expected  soon.  Rep.  Lee  Hamilton  IN,  Chair  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  has 
suggested  that  the  U.S.  institute  a  six-month  moratorium  on  arms 
to  the  Middle  East  and  pursue  a  multilateral  arms  embargo  to  the 
region.  Representatives  and  senators  should  be  urged  to  work  with 
members  such  as  Hamilton  to  pass  legislation  halting  arms  sales  to 
the  Middle  East. 
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ARMS  CUTS  AFTER  THE  GULF  WAR? 

Despite  the  end  of  the  cold  war,  the  Bush  administration's 
military  budget  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1992  still  hovers  near  $300 
billion.  The  Gulf  war  has  wrought  havoc  on  any  peace  dividend  we 
might  have  gained  from  the  disintegration  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  In 
fact,  because  this  budget  request  places  the  costs  of  Desert  Shield 
and  Desert  Storm  oH  budget,  as  last  year's  budget  agreement 
specifies,  the  overall  military  expenditures  of  FY91  and  FY92  may 
be  larger  than  ever. 

Many  weapons  programs  have  been  given  new  "justification"  as 
a  result  of  the  Gulf  war.  For  example,  the  Pentagon  is  asking  for 
a  77%  increase  in  funds  for  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI) — 
from  $2.9  to  $5.2  billion — claiming  that  the  performance  of  the 
Patriot  missile  justifies  this  unrelated  expenditure.  The  Air  Force  is 
asking  for  $4.8  billion  for  the  B-2  Stealth  Advanced  Technology 
Bomber  to  produce  four  new  planes,  although  no  B-2s  were  used 
in  the  Gulf  war. 

The  Patriot  and  SDI  are  based  on  completely  different 
technologies.  The  Patriot  system  consists  of  ground-based  Inter¬ 
ceptor  missiles  that  are  able  to  intercept  short-range  ballistic 
missiles.  SDI  is  being  designed  to  work  as  a  space-based  shield 
to  protect  U.S.  territory  from  attack  from  long-range  intercontinen¬ 
tal  ballistic  missiles  armed  with  nuclear  warheads.  SDI  is  focused 
on  the  Soviet  threat,  a  fading — if  not  entirely  departed — specter. 

I  During  the  war,  the  B-2  Stealth  bomber  was  often  confused  with 
the  F-1 1 7 A  Stealth  fighter  plane  In  media  reports.  About  the  only 
feature  the  two  systems  share  is  the  technology  they  use  to  evade 
radar.  The  B-2  bomber  is  an  extremely  expensive  plane,  designed 
I  during  the  cold  war  to  penetrate  the  Soviet  Union's  sophisticated 

[  air  defenses.  The  B-2  has  no  real  function  now  that  its  alleged  role 

I  as  deterrent  has  been  rendered  irrelevent. 

I 

The  current  debate  in  Washington  centers  on  the  narrow 
question  of  whether  the  Pentagon  has  invested  in  the  right  or  the 
j  wrong  weapons  systems.  According  to  many  defense  experts,  the 

I  Gulf  war  has  shown  the  value  of  weapons  systems  such  as  the 

Patriot.  They  claim  that  the  military  needs  short-range,  rapid 
deployment  systems  like  those  used  in  the  Gulf,  not  cold  war 
remnants  such  as  the  B-2  and  SDI. 

IFCNL's  view  is  that  all  these  weapons,  no  matter  how 
technically  sophisticated,  are  draining  the  United  States'  already 
debt-laden  federal  budget.  Adding  more  weapons  to  already 
massive  stockpiles  Is  not  the  answer.  The  Gulf  war  has  disproved 
:  the  deterrence  doctrine  once  again.  The  Middle  East  is  the  most 

;  heavily  armed  region  in  the  world.  If  deterrence  works,  why  is  the 
region  so  plagued  with  military  conflicts? 

I 

I  Legislation  calling  for  cuts  in  the  SDI  and  B-2  programs  is  likely 
to  be  introduced  in  both  houses  soon.  Reps.  Bennett  FL,  Ridge  PA, 
and  DellumsCA  plan  to  sponsor  legislation  to  decrease  funds  for 
SDI.  As  for  the  B-2,  Reps.  Aspin  Wl,  Kasich  OH,  and  Dellums  CA 
are  expected  to  offer  legislation  to  deny  funding  for  B-2.  Sens. 
Leahy  VT  and  Cohen  ME  will  be  leading  the  effort  to  cut  B-2  in 
the  Senate.  Urge  your  members  of  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
cutting  funds  for  both  SDI  and  B-2,  as  well  cutting  the  overall  FY91 
military  budget  below  the  administration's  request. 


ANDEAN  INITIATIVE: 

A  MILITARY  RESPONSE  TO  A  SOCIAL 
AND  ECONOMIC  PROBLEM 

Since  Fiscal  Year  1 990,  four  Andean  countries  of  South 
America — Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia — have  received 
more  U.S.  military  aid  than  Central  America.  Security  assistance 
to  Central  America  has  dropped  40%  since  1 989,  whereas  the  1 992 
budget  proposal  requests  $421.9  million  in  security  assistance 
for  Andean  countries  cooperating  with  U.S.  drug  strategy.  Aid 
to  these  countries  was  only  $13  million  in  1988.  The  emphasis 
on  military  methods  of  stopping  production  and  export  of  drugs  may 
actually  undermine  U.S.  objectives.  U.S.  aid  for  counter¬ 
narcotics  efforts  has  been  used  by  the  military  to  fight  rebels,  and 
invariably  has  resulted  in  severe  violations  of  human  rights.  Aid 
to  the  military  affects  the  balance  of  power  within  countries  and 
hurts  civilian  democratic  institutions. 

The  Andean  Initiative,  the  Bush  administration's  strategy  to 
limit  the  supply  of  drugs  at  the  source,  is  a  military  response  to  an 
economic  and  social  problem.  In  the  "war  on  drugs,"  military  and 
law  enforcement  agents  attack  drug  production  and  trafficking, 
while  the  roots  of  the  problem — U.S.  demand  and  lack  of  economic 
alternatives  in  the  Andean  countries — are  not  adequately  ad¬ 
dressed.  In  1990,  the  first  year  of  the  Initiative,  aid  was  exclusively 
for  security  purposes.  This  year,  the  administration  wants  to 
condition  delivery  of  economic  aid  on  the  assessment  of  each 
country's  progress  and  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  military  strategy. 
Butthe  governments  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  have 
many  concerns  in  addition  to  the  drug  problem.  Rather  than 
dictating  a  strategy  based  exclusively  on  eradicating  coca  produc¬ 
tion,  the  U.S.  needs  to  listen  to  the  Andean  countries  and  design 
a  strategy  that  includes  solutions  to  the  myriad  of  problems  linked 
directly  and  Indirectly  to  drug  trafficking.  Such  a  strategy  must 
include  external  debt  relief  and  barriers  to  trade. 

While  domestic  drug  strategy  must  focus  on  reducing  demand, 
international  strategy  must  help  provide  economic  alternatives 
to  coca  production.  For  many  of  the  small  farmers  in  the  Andean 
region,  lack  of  access  to  credit  and  markets  makes  production  of 
traditional  goods  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Ironically,  U.S.  trade 
barriers  limit  the  import  of  many  legal  products.  Coca  exports 
provide  desperately  needed  revenues  for  these  Indebted  countries. 

Action:  Contact  your  members  of  Congress  (especially  if  they  are 
on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  or  the  Appropriations  Committees)  and 
advocate  the  following  changes  in  the  Andean  Initiative: 

•  Shift  a  portion  of  military  aid  into  economic  development 

•  Reduce  restrictions  on  the  import  of  legal  products  from  the 

Andean  region  into  the  U.S. 

•  Ban  the  export  of  assault  weapons  used  by  the  drug  mafia. 

•  Condition  U.S.  aid  on  the  recipient  country's  respect  for 

human  rights. 

•  Provide  greater  debt  relief. 

•  Identify  economic  alternatives  to  coca  pr€>duction. 
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THE  GOOD,  THE  BAD,  AND  THE  UGLY— LEGISLATION  TO  END 

VIOLENCE  AGAINST  WOMEN 


The  objective  of  criminal  laws  and  the  criminal  Justice  system  should  be  to 
promote  fair  and  equitable  dealings  .  .  .  and  to  prevent  violence  and 
destruction. . . .  The  criminal  justice  system  should  deal  fairly  with  the  offender, 
victim,  and  the  community  by  providing  equitable  and  prompt  adjudication, 
effective  education,  training,  or  treatment  for  those  convicted,  and  restitution 
for  the  victims  of  crime.  (KNL  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy,  1987) 

FCNL  has  been  working  to  support  legislation  which  addresses 
the  frequency,  severity,  and  effects  of  violence  against  women  and 
children.  Our  aim  is  to  help  focus  such  legislation  on  the  need  to 
make  both  the  victim  and  the  convicted  offender  whole.  We  argue 
that  limited  available  funding  should  be  placed  not  in  prisons  but  in 
shelters  for  the  abused,  and  in  the  education  and  training  of  judicial 
and  law  enforcement  personnel.  The  FCNL  policy  statement 
suggests  clear  criteria  which  can  help  us  to  discern  among  the 
legislative  proposals  now  in  Congress;  we  see  the  good,  the  bad,  and 
the  ugly. 

The  Good.  Representative  Barbara  Boxer  CA  has  introduced  a 
bill  (H.R.  1502)  which  emphasizes  giving  money  to  states  and  local 
governments  for  victim  service  programs,  such  as  safe  havens  for 
abused  women  and  children.  The  bill  also  provides  for  much 
needed  judicial  and  police  training.  Until  women  can  believe  that 
reports  of  violent  acts,  rape  and  abuse  will  be  taken  seriously  by 
the  police  and  courts,  little  progress  will  be  made  against  these 
crimes.  The  Boxer  bill  also  mandates  treatment  programs  for 
second  offenders.  FCNL  supports  such  treatment,  but  questions  its 
effectiveness  in  a  non-voluntary,  prison  setting. 


The  Bad.  Senator  Biden  DE,  the  chair  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  has  introduced  the  Violence  Against  Women  Act,  S.  1 5. 

The  Act  is  identical  to  Boxer's  bill  in  the  programmatic  areas.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  bill  also  includes  sentencing  procedures  and  man¬ 
datory  sentences  that  are  similar  to  those  in  the  most  punitive  crime 
bills.  Although  federal  sentences  for  rape  are  already  equal  to,  and 
in  some  cases  longer  than,  sentences  for  other  "major  crimes,"  the 
bill  proposes  to  nearly  double  the  length  of  sentences  for  repeat 
offenders. 

There  are  several  problems  with  reliance  on  long  sentences. 
Heavy  sentences,  expensive  as  they  are,  have  not  been  proven  to  be 
effective  deterrents  for  these  crimes.  Long  sentences  lead  to  | 
increased  plea  bargaining.  In  addition,  the  effects  of  heavy 
sentences  for  major  crimes  such  as  rape  and  assault  fall  most  heavily 
on  Native  Americans.  (See  p.  7.) 

The  Ugly.  Senator  Dole  KS  and  Representative  Molinari  NY  have  { 
introduced  bills  that  would  have  to  be  categorized  as  "ugly"  (Women's  | 

Equal  Opportunity  Act,  S.  472  and  H.R.  1 1 49).  These  bills  call  not 
only  for  increased  penalties  for  repeat  offenders,  but  also  for  the 
death  penalty  for  murders  in  connection  with  sexual  assaults  and 
child  molestation.  The  bills  focus  very  little  attention  on  the  value 
of  safe  havens,  or  educational  and  training  programs  as  steps  to  end 
violence  against  women.  Though  Congress  is  unlikely  to  acton  these 
particular  bills,  we  must  watch  for  unacceptably  punitive  amend¬ 
ments  added  to  otherwise  positive  and  critically  needed  legislation. 


FOREIGN  AID  WINNERS  WERE  U.S.  GULF  WAR  ALLIES 


The  accompanying  charts  of  the  administration's  proposal  for 
bilateral  foreign  aid  dramatically  illustrate  its  priorities;  more  than 
half  for  the  Middle  East,  and  almost  all  of  that  would  be  security  aid. 

What  these  FCNL  charts  do  NOT  show  is;  Turkey  received  a 
supplemental  FY91  gift  of  $2(X)  million  as  its  reward  for  its  role  in  the 
Gulf.  The  FY92  request  of  $704  milllion  would  be  a  27%  increase 
over  Turkey's  baseline  FY91  level.  The  request  for  Oman  represents 
a  22%  Increase.  Israel  received  a  supplemental  FY91  aid  package 
of  $650  million,  which  represents  a  22%  increase  over  its  $3  billion 


FY91  level.  The  U.S.  relieved  Egypt  of  the  $7  billion  military  debt 
it  owed  to  the  U.S.  government.  Jordan's  aid,  paltry  to  begin  with 
($57  million),  was  axed  by  the  same  supplemental  bill  that  extended 
nearly  $1  billion  in  benefits  to  Israel  and  Turkey. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  priorities  need  to  be  reversed.  Not  only  should 
security  aid  be  drastically  reduced  in  favor  of  development  aid,  but 
development  aid  must  also  be  distributed  more  equitably  around 
the  globe,  according  to  need. 

(Fiscal  Year  1 992) 


Administration's  Request  for  Foreign  Aid 


By  Region: 


Total  Aid  Direct  To 
Regions: 

$11,479,000,000 
(This  excludes 
multilateral  aid 
and  centrally-ad¬ 
ministered  aid.) 


•  OTHER  refers 
to  aid  to  Oman, 
Tunisia,  Jordan, 
Algeria,  Leba¬ 
non,  Morocco 
and  West  Bank/ 
Gaza 
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REPEAL  OF  "EMPLOYER  SANCTIONS" 


In  1986,  Congress  revamped  the  laws  pertaining  to  illegal  immi¬ 
gration.  The  cornerstone  of  the  new  law  was  an  enforcement  system 
managed,  not  by  the  border  patrol  or  other  immigration  officials, 
but  by  employers.  The  new  law  required  employers  to  seek 
documents  from  all  prospective  employees,  In  order  to  verify  that 
each  person  hired  is  legally  permitted  to  work  in  this  country. 

Opponents  of  the  "employer  sanction"  provisions  argued  that 
the  new  law  would  not  be  applied  fairly,  and  that  employers  would 
use  the  law  as  a  basis  for  illegal  discrimination  against  anyone  who 
might  be  "foreign-looking"  or  "foreign-sounding." 

In  1990,  Congress's  General  Accounting  Office  released  the 
findings  of  its  oversight  study,  which  showed  that  19%  of  the  4.6 
million  employers  who  were  interviewed  discriminated  illegally  on 
the  basis  of  national  origin  or  citizenship  since  the  passage  of  the  new 
law.  These  employers  had  made  6.8  million  hiring  decisions  on 
this  illegal  basis  during  the  period  under  study.  These  findings 
paralleled  the  observations  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  the 
New  York  State  Inter-Agency  Task  Force  on  Immigration  Affairs,  the 
City  of  New  York  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Human  Rights,  the  Coalition  for  Humane  Immigrant 
Rights  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Coalition  for  Immigrant  and  Refugee 
Rights  and  Services  of  San  Francisco. 


Some  members  of  Congress  acted  quickly  to  try  to  repeal  the 
employer  sanctions  provisions.  Sen.  Orrin  Hatch  UT  introduced  a 
bill  to  call  for  repeal,  saying  that  "employer  sanctions  simply  are  not 

worth  the  price  in  increased  employment  discrimination _ "  Rep. 

Edward  Roybal  CA  was  joined  by  several  co-sponsors  in  his  repeal 
bill.  Both  bills  died  in  the  101st  Congress.  Rep.  Roybal  will 
reintroduce  his  bill  this  session. 

FCNL  supports  the  repeal  of  employer  sanctions  because  they 
place  the  responsibility  for  law  enforcement  In  private  hands — a 
dangerous  precedent  for  a  democracy.  Employer  sanctions  now 
have  a  proven  track  record  of  discrimination;  they  encourage  illegal 
discrimination  by  employers.  Employer  sanctions  also  continue  the 
pernicious  fiction  that  immigrants  are  ruining  the  U.S.  economy  by 
"stealing  jobs"  from  Americans. 

FCNL  is  cautious,  however,  about  bills  that  replace  one  failed 
experiment  with  another.  Last  year's  Senate  bill,  for  example,  traded 
the  repeal  of  employer  sanctions  for  increased  enforcement  at  the 
border.  The  U.  S.  Border  Patrol  has  been  soundly  criticized  for 
human  rights  violations  involving  citizens,  legal  residents,  prospec¬ 
tive  immigrants,  and  visitors.  The  power  and  presence  of  the  Border 
Patrol  should  not  be  increased  until  this  problem  is  addressed.  An 
effective  civilian  oversight  process,  including  resources  for  commu¬ 
nity  outreach  and  for  registering  and  resolving  complaints,  would 
encourage  a  permanent  resolution  of  border  patrol  abuses. 


Getting  Private  Money  Out 

A  MOVE  FOR  CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 


Campaigning  for  public  office  is  a  very  expensive  undertaking. 
The  whistle-stop  tours  and  personal  handshakes  of  past  generations 
have  given  way  to  television  blitzes  and  mass  mailings.  The  new  fast- 
track,  high-tech  campaigns  require  huge  sums  of  money.  The  need 
for  money  sometimes  deters  underfunded — but  otherwise  qualified 
— citizens  from  running  for  public  office. 

The  spiraling  costs  of  campaigning  have  forced  candidates  into  an 
awkward  position  of  bidding  for  scarce  funds  from  wealthy  or 
corporate  sources.  This  whole  process  has  eroded  the  level  of  public 
trust  in  elections  and  in  the  integrity  of  our  representatives.  It  has  led 
to  the  perception  that  Congress  works  only  to  fulfill  the  commit¬ 
ments  of  campaign  financers  rather  than  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
people. 

Last  year,  the  House  and  Senate  each  passed  campaign  reform 
bills,  but  the  two  houses  were  not  able  to  come  to  final  agreement 
on  a  combined  bill.  Proponents  of  campaign  reform  acted  quickly 
this  year  to  raise  the  issues  again.  The  "Senate  Election  Ethics  Act" 
(S.  3)  is  completing  a  round  of  Senate  hearings  and  will  come  up 
shortly  for  a  floor  vote.  The  "Clean  and  Fair  Election  Act"  (H.R. 
1177)  has  been  introduced  in  the  House.  These  bills  provide  for: 


Voluntary  Spending  Limits:  The  legislation  places  voluntary 
limits  on  election  spending.  Candidates  who  comply  with  the 
spending  limits  would  be  eligible  for  the  bill's  benefits. 

Bans  and  Limits  on  Political  Action  Committees  (PACs):  PAQ 
have  traditionally  directed  large  sums  of  money  into  the  campaigns 
of  incumbents.  The  bills  would  ban  PACs  in  their  present  form,  and 
would  limit  collective  giving  to  a  modest  sum. 

Alternative  Resources  (Public  Financing):  Both  bills  would  pro¬ 
vide  public  funding  for  the  campaigns  of  candidates  who  comply 
with  the  spending  limits. 

Ban  on  '^Soft  Money":  Contributions  in  excess  of  federal  limits 
are  sometimes  channeled  through  state  parties  to  disguise  their 
source.  These  veiled  contributions,  known  as  "soft  money,"  are 
prohibited  by  the  two  bills. 

FCNL  supports  the  passage  of  S.  3  and  H.R.  1177  because  they 
would  take  the  first  big  steps  toward  real  campaign  reform.  FCNL 
also  supports  another  Senate  bill  (S.  128)  introduced  by  Senator 
Kerry  MA.  This  bill  includes  reforms  similar  to  those  in  S.  3,  and,  in 
addition,  takes  major  strides  in  the  direction  of  a  campaign  system 
supported  entirely  by  public  funds. 
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MONEY  SEASON 


By  April  15,1 991 ,  the  budget  committees  must  write — and  Con¬ 
gress  must  approve — a  federal  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1992  (which 
starts  in  October  1991).  Ready  or  not,  the  appropriations  commit¬ 
tees  have  permission  to  begin  their  work  on  April  16. 

Thirteen  appropriations  subcommittees  in  each  house  must  then 
come  up  with  the  exact  spending  formulas  they  propose  for  each 
part  of  each  department  under  their  respective  jurisdictions.  This 
year,  they  contend  with  new  rules  which  will  keep  tight  reins  on  all 
spending.  These  will  be  some  of  the  contests: 

Federal,  State,  and  Local  Governments.  President  Bush  has 
proposed  rearranging  some  of  the  money  that  now  goes  to  local 
governments,  shifting  $1 5  billion  of  it  to  state  governors  to  allocate 
as  they  wish.  Of  this  $1 5  billion,  80%  traditionally  has  been  allocated 
for  low-income  programs. 

As  the  federal  budget  continually  squeezed  social  programs 
throughout  the  '80s,  the  states  felt  the  pressure.  States  have  had  to 
pick  up  the  tab  on  health  programs,  housing,  education,  social 
welfare  and  income  supports  when  the  federal  government  aban¬ 
doned  former  commitments.  President  Bush  claims  to  be  respond¬ 
ing  to  this  pressure  on  the  states  by  giving  them  "more  flexibility," 
i.e.,  by  allowing  governors  to  allocate  money  that  was  formerly 
committed  to  certain  low-income  programs.  But  what  the  gover¬ 
nors  need  is  more  money.  "Flexibility"  won't  put  food  on  the  tables 
of  low-income  people  around  the  country. 

Military  Spending.  One  of  the  spending  limits  in  last  year's 
budget  agreement  covered  military  spending.  Expenses  for  the  Gulf 
war  were  not  included  in  that  limit.  Now  the  Pentagon  and  some 


congressional  advocates  are  arguing  that  the  spending  limit,  even 
when  augmented  by  the  blank-check  supplementary  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Gulf  war,  will  not  be  "enough"  for  military  programs  in 
FY92.  There  is  a  serious  effort  in  Congress  to  "bust  the  cap"  for 
military  spending  only. 

Social  Programs.  While  military  spending  stands  alone  in  its  own 
appropriations  subcommittees,  domestic  programs,  ranging  from 
space  programs  to  immunization  of  children,  must  compete  with 
each  other  for  the  same  limited  pot  of  funds.  In  the  subcommittee 
on  Housing,  Urban  Development  and  Independent  Agencies,  for 
example,  increases  in  funds  for  housing  must  compete  with  in¬ 
creases  in  funds  for  NASA  (to  build  a  space  station  and  a 
superconducting  super  collider).  Funds  for  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Veterans'  Administration  are  under  the 
same  subcommittee's  jurisdiction. 

In  another  appropriations  subcommittee,  the  one  on  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  choices  are  even  harder.  This 
committee  governs  funding  for  all  employment  programs,  social 
programs,  education  programs,  and  several  important  health  pro¬ 
grams.  There  are  few,  if  any,  "good"  trades  to  be  made  in  this 
subcommittee.  Yet  these  programs  are  not  permitted — under  the 
new  budget  rules — to  compete  with  military  programs  for  funding. 

Urge  your  representative  and  senators  to  place  high  priority 
on  programs  that  protect  the  most  vulnerable  in  our  society,  and 
to  reduce  funding  for  programs  which  are  destructive  of  human 
life  and  potential,  and  damaging  to  the  planet  and  its  resources. 


BUSH'S  DOMESTIC  POLICY: 
THE  VETO 


As  written  into  the  Constitution,  the  veto  power  was  to  be  a  tool 
to  help  balance  the  power  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  government.  Congress  needs  a  two-thirds  majority  vote 
to  override  a  presidential  veto — many  more  votes  than  the  simple 
majority  (50%  plus  one  vote)  needed  to  pass  a  bill. 

Most  presidents  have  wielded  the  veto  power  with  caution  and 
restraint.  But  during  his  first  two  years  of  office.  Bush  vetoed  21 
pieces  of  legislation.  For  the  coming  year,  the  power  of  the  veto 
seems  to  constitute  Bush's  entire  domestic  program.  Since  the  end 
of  the  war  in  the  Gulf,  the  President  has  already  issued  veto  threats 
against  the  following  bills  and  proposals: 

H.R.  1 — The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991 ;  H.R.  2 — The  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act  of  1991 ;  H.R.  5 — Striker  Replacement  Act  of 
1991 .  Other  veto  threats  are  focused  on  certain  veterans'  benefits, 
on  any  crime  bill  which  includes  gun  control  or  the  Racial  Justice  Act 
(RJA),  and  on  any  energy  strategy  which  prevents  oil  drilling  in  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (ANWR)  in  Alaska,  where  the 
administration  has  proposed  to  drill  for  oil. 
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RECENT  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  SEEN  AS  ATTACK  ON 
TRIBAL  SOVEREIGNTY;  WILL  CONGRESS  RESPOND? 


A  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  concerning  the  limits  of  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  tribal  courts  has  caused  much  dismay  and 
alarm  among  Indian  leaders  throughout  the  country.  The  case,  Duro 
V.  Reina,  involved  the  killing  of  an  Indian  youth  within  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  Reservation  by  Albert  Duro, 
who  is  an  enrolled  member  of  another  tribe.  The  Pima-Maricopa 
Indian  Community  prosecuted  Duro  for  the  misdemeanor  crime  of 
illegally  firing  a  weapon.  (Under  federal  law,  the  tribe  did  not  have 
the  authority  to  charge  him  with  a  "major  crime"  such  as  murder.) 
On  appeal,  Duro  sought  dismissal  of  the  prosecution's  case,  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  tribe  had  no  authority  over  him  because  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  tribe.  The  Supreme  Court  held,  by  a  7-2  margin,  that 
an  Indian  tribe  may  not  assert  criminal  jurisdiction  over  an  Indian  who 
is  not  one  of  its  members. 

In  its  decision,  the  court  was  pushed  to  further  quantify  the 
dimensions  of  the  sovereignty  retained  by  tribes.  The  court  rested  its 
decision  largely  on  two  past  sovereignty-related  decisions,  namely 
Oliphant  and  Wheeler.  Wheeler  simply  affirmed  the  jurisdiction  of 
tribes  over  Indians  on  a  reservation.  In  Oliphant,  however,  the  court 
established  that  the  inherent  sovereignty  of  Indian  tribes  does  not 
extend  to  criminal  jurisdiction  over  non-Indians  who  commit  crimes 
on  a  reservation.  The  court  based  this  restriction  of  tribes'  authority 
on  the  view  that  tribes  are  "domestic,  dependent  sovereigns"  whose 
powers  are  limited  to  internal  matters.  Additionally,  the  justices 
reasoned,  if  tribes  were  able  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  non- 
Indians,  these  defendants  might  face  an  alien  and  potentially 
discriminatory  tribunal.  In  the  Duro  decision  the  court  built  on  this 
logic,  and  held  that  the  legal  status  of  a  non-member  Indian  is  parallel 
to  that  of  a  non-Indian  with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  such  a  tribal 
court. 

In  dissent.  Justice  Brennan,  joined  by  Justice  Marshall,  attacked 
the  "parsimonious  view  of  the  sovereignty  retained  by  Indian  tribes" 
embodied  in  the  majority  decision.  The  majority  opinion  interpreted 
Oliphant  to  mean  that  tribes  lack  "territorial  sovereignty,"  meaning 
the  power  to  enforce  laws  against  all  who  come  within  their 
territory.  Brennan  disagreed  and  concluded  by  stating: 

"The  Court's  decision  today  not  only  ignores  the  assump¬ 
tions  on  which  Congress  originally  legislated  with  respect  to 
the  jurisdiction  over  Indian  crimes,  but  also  stands  in  direct 
conflict  with  current  congressional  policy." 


FEDERAL  CRIME  LAWS  AND  INDIANS 

Legal  jurisdiction  on  Indian  reservations  is  a  highly  complex 
matter,  varying  from  state  to  state.  Yet  there  are  some  broad 
generalities.  One  of  these  generalities  is  that  in  the  case  of  serious 
criminal  offenses,  Indian  reservations  are  subject  to  federal  juris¬ 
diction.  Similar  crimes  committed  elsewhere  are  usually  subject 
to  state,  not  federal,  laws.  Therefore,  under  any  legislation  in¬ 
volving  penalties  for  federal  crimes,  the  majority  of  people 
affected  would  be  Native  Americans.  (Other  than  Indian  reser¬ 
vations,  much  of  the  balance  of  federal  land  is  uninhabited.) 


Emergency  Situation 

of  immediate  concern  is  the  "jurisdictional  void"  which  this  de¬ 
cision  creates.  The  decision  would  remove  misdemeanor  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  non-member  Indians  from  tribal  courts.  But  state  and 
federal  courts  lack  the  authority  (and  will)  to  assume  such  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Even  if  state  and  federal  courts  were  able  to  assert  this  authority, 
tribes  would  overwhelmingly  oppose  such  an  erosion  of  tribal 
sovereignty.  The  decision  recognized  this  vacuum,  but  held  that 
Congress  Is  the  proper  body  to  remedy  the  problem. 

Impact  of  the  Decision  Delayed 

Following  the  decision,  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  (NCAI)  and  others  immediately  began  working  with  Con¬ 
gress  to  remedy  this  alarming  situation.  The  time  was  too  short  last 
year  to  reach  consensus  on  a  cure  for  the  dilemma,  but  these  efforts 
were  successful  in  buying  more  time  before  Congress  adjourned. 
The  House  and  Senate  Conference  report  attached  an  amendment 
to  last  year's  Department  of  Defense  appropriations  bill  which 
delayed  the  effects  of  the  decision  for  one  year  (until  September  30, 
1991).  In  addition  to  the  delay,  the  amendment  recognizes  and 
affirms  "the  inherent  power  of  tribes  to  exercise  criminal  misde¬ 
meanor  jurisdiction  over  all  Indians  on  their  respective  reserva¬ 
tions." 

Comprehensive  Tribal  Court  Support? 

As  this  Congress  gets  under  way,  a  long  term  solution  to  the  Duro 
decision  is  at  the  top  of  the  Indian  affairs  agenda.  Coordinated  by  the 
NCAI,  Indian  leaders  now  have  a  two-pronged  strategy.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  will  pursue  a  bill  to  simply  extend  the  congressional 
affirmation  of  Indian  jurisdiction  over  all  Indians.  Representative 
Richardson  NM  has  already  introduced  just  such  a  bill  in  the 
House — H.R.  972 — to  make  "permanent  the  power  of  Indian  tribes 
to  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction  over  Indians." 

At  the  same  time,  plans  are  under  way  in  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  to  craft  comprehensive  legislation  to 
enhance  the  capacities  of  tribal  courts.  On  March  14,  Senator 
McCain  AZ,  along  with  Sens.  Inouye  HI  and  Burdick  ND,  intro¬ 
duced  S.  667,  the  Tribal  Judicial  Enhancement  Act.  This  bill 
proposes  the  creation  of  an  Office  of  Tribal  Judicial  Support,  in  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  purposes  of  the  office  would  include 
providing  funds,  training,  and  technical  assistance  to  tribal  justice 
systems.  It  would  also  be  charged  with  developing  standards  for 
judicial  administration  and  court  management. 

As  hearings  and  deliberations  proceed  on  legislation  to  strengthen 
tribal  courts,  a  number  of  important  issues  are  likely  to  arise.  Broad 
support  for  and  affirmation  of  the  inherent  sovereignty  of  Indian 
tribes  will  be  important  to  encourage  Congress  to  pass  a  sound 
legislative  remedy  for  the  Supreme  Court's  Duro  decision. 
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BRIEFLY  NOTED  .  • . 


THE  DEATH  PENALTY— 

A  NEW  MARK  OF  PATRIOTISM? 

The  Presidents  crime  package  has  been  introduced  as  H.R.  1 400 
and  S.  635.  Among  other  things,  these  bills  would  expand  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  federal  death  penalty  to  40  more  crimes  and  speed  up 
appeals  in  death  row  cases.  Bush  claims  that  these  measures  would 
"honor  veterans"  by  creating  "an  America  where  it  is  safe  to  walk  on 
the  streets." 

In  addition,  Senator  Aden  Specter  PA  has  already  been  successful 
in  appending  a  death  penalty  amendment  to  the  Export  Administra¬ 
tion  Act  (S.  320).  The  amendment  would  allow  federal  prosecutors 
to  seek  the  death  penalty  for  terrorists  who  kill  U.S.  citizens  at  home 
or  abroad.  In  floor  debate.  Specter  said,  "Terrorism  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  democracy  and  the  fundamental  security  of  the  country." 
This  sweeping  amendment  would  add  a  new  dimension  to  the  role 
of  "world  police"  being  assumed  by  the  United  States. 

Rep.  Don  Edwards  CA  is  expected  to  reintroduce  the  Racial 
Justice  Act  (RJA)  by  the  end  of  April.  The  bill  would  provide  a 
defendant  the  opportunity  to  ask  the  court  to  consider  a  pattern  of 
racial  bias  in  the  application  of  the  death  penalty  in  the  state. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS:  THE  DEBATE  CONTINUES 

On  January  3, 1991,  Representative  Jack  Brooks  TX  introduced 
H.R.  1 ,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1 991 .  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  MA 
will  introduce  a  companion  bill  in  the  Senate  very  soon.  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1991  is  the  reincarnation  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990, 
which  was  vetoed  by  President  Bush. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  counter  the  effects  of  the  six  employment 
rights  decisions  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  summer 
of  1 989.  The  bill  does  not  change  any  definitions  of  what  constitutes 
a  civil  rights  violation.  It  focuses,  instead,  on  the  process  for  pressing 
a  civil  rights  claim,  and  on  the  availability  of  money  damages  for 
certain  kinds  of  claims.  For  further  information  on  the  bill,  request 
document  G-1 19  from  FCNL. 


RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 

Rep.  Solarz  NY  is  expected  to  reintroduce  his  bill  to  restore  the 
"free  exercise"  protections  of  the  First  Amendment.  (See  FCNL 
Newsletter,  October  1990,  p.  7,  for  full  discussion.)  The  large 
coalition  that  gathered  to  support  the  bill  during  the  last  Congress 
has  reconvened,  and  will  be  seeking  to  re-enlist  the  support  of  the 
99  representatives  who  co-sponsored  the  bill  last  year.  A  compan¬ 
ion  Senate  bill  is  expected  soon  from  Senators  Biden  DE  and  Hatch 
UT. 


RECENT  FCNL  RELEASES 

The  following  papers  are  available  from  FCNL  on  request.  Please  list  the  items 
you  want  by  document  number,  and  send  a  stamped,  self-addressed, 
business-size  envelope.  One  first-class  stamp  is  enough  for  a  total  of  five 
pieces  of  paper;  for  more  items,  you  must  affix  extra  postage. 


Doc. 

Date 

Title  or  Description  No.  of  sheets 

Number 

of  paper 

G-1 22 

11/9/90 

Our  Way  of  Life:  To  Preserve  or  Transform? 
(Speech  by  Ruth  Flower  at  FCNL  Annual  Meeting) 

3 

T-101 

2/7/91 

Testimony  on  Scope  of  Dept,  of  Energy's 
Environmental  &  Waste  Mgmnt.  Programmatic 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (R.O.  Kerman) 

2 

G-1 17 

3/6/91 

Action  alert:  Campaign  Finance  Reform 

1 

G-1 18 

3/6/91 

Action  alert:  Federal  Spending:  For 

People  or  for  War? 

1 

G-1 19 

3/6/91 

Action  alert:  H.R.  1 :  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991 

1 

G-1 20 

3/8/91 

Medicaid  Coverage  of  Children  and  Pregnant 
Women 

1 

G-1 21 

3/26/91 

Advancing  the  Israeli-Palestinian-Arab 

Peace  Process 

3 

G-1 23 

3/27/91 

The  War  on  Drugs  &  the  Andean  Initiative:  The 
Military  Response  to  a  Social/Economic  Problem 

3 

G-1 25 

4/2/91 

Our  Need  of  Oil  and  Our  Way  of  Life 

3 

For  previously-listed  documents,  see  the  February/March  1991  FCNL 
Newsletter,  or  write  to  FCNL  for  a  literature  list. 


FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISLATION 
245  Second  SL,  NE,  Washington,  DC  20002 

FORWARDING  AND 
ADDRESS  CORRECTION  REQUESTED 


021824 

UNIVERSITY  MICROFILMS  INT’L 

300  N  ZEEB  RD 

ANN  ARBOUR,  MI  48106 


Nonprofit  Org. 
U.S.  Postage 
PAID 

Washington,  DC 
Permit  #7074 


No.  542,  April  1991 


INSIDE 

WANTED:  A  VISION  OF  A 
RESTORED  MIDDLE  EAST 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEGISU- 
T10N  includes  Friends  appointed  by  26  Friends  Yearly 
Meetings  and  by  8  other  Friends’  organizations  in  the 
United  States.  Expressions  of  views  m  the  FCNL  MMSH- 
INCTON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by  the  StatemerA  of 
Policy,  prepared  and  approv^  by  the  CommHtee.  Seek- 
ir^  to  foNow  the  leadings  of  the  the  FCNL  speaks  for 

itsi^  arxi  for  like-minded  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Contributors  to- 
dude:  Joe  Vo8c,  Ruth  Flower,  Nancy  Alexander,  Lynn 
Erskine,  Kate  Dempsey,  Elizabeth  Fetter,  Steve  Zehr, 
Katharine  Cornell,  Alison  Oldham,  Laura  Petroff. 

A  $25  annual  donation  will  ensure  receipt  of  the  News- 
letter  for  one  year  (1 1  issues).  Also  available  in  micro¬ 
form  from  University  Microfilms  Intemationd,  300  North 
Zeeb  Road,  DepL  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  41806. 

Printed  on  recycled  paper. 
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